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Night descends upon the ruined palace of Henri Christophe, the former Emperor of Haiti. 
(Courtesy of the 135th Street Library (New York City) Division of Negro Literature and History). 
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‘+ our friends and readers in America—in 

Europe—in far off India—China and Africa, 

OpportTuNity extends its heartiest greetings and 

the fervent wish that the New Year 

1930 shall be rich in those things which make 
for Happiness and Peace. 

HE President's message to Congress in which 

he urged that a commission be appointed to 

study conditions in Haiti was a confession that 

i despite the roseate reports of High 
Unhappy Commissioner Russell all is not 
Haiti well in that unhappy republic. 

Hardly had this message been 
transmitted to the Senate when the smouldering dis- 
content and resentment, which has been partially 
suppressed by a rigid censorship, burst into flame 
and spread rapidly throughout the rural districts and 
in a half score of towns and villages. Surely it is 
no trivial matter that impels three thousand men 
and women to face unarmed the machine guns and 
rifles of a disciplined soldiery. And whatever may 
have been the primary considerations which dictated 
the American intervention in 1915, the fact that 
after fourteen years of military and civil occupation 
it becomes necessary for the armed forces of the 
United States to shoot down the citizens of a coun- 
try with whom we ostensibly are at peace, is an ad- 
mission of failure and an indictment of the occupa- 
tion which has been justified by the United States 
Department of State because it supposedly has 
brought prosperity, stability, and peace to the 
Haitian people. 

No one now will question the wisdom of a search- 
ing and impartial investigation into the civil and 
military administration of Haiti. Right and justice 
demand that the Haitians who protest against the 
methods of the American occupation shall be heard. 
The Foreign Policy Association has recommended 
that, since Haiti is inhabited by a black population, 
an American Negro shall be placed on the commis- 
sion. To this there can be no valid dissent. And 
we are confident that the personnel of this commis- 
sion will be determined on the basis of fitness rather 
than that of political affiliation. President Hoover, 
whose interest in the republics to the south of us 
has been demonstrated on more than one occasion, 
is doubtless aware of the effect which ruthless mili- 
tarism in Haiti will have on Latin America. The 
sincere goodwill of these countries will not be at- 
tained as long as the spectacle of a crushed and 
unhappy Haiti affronts the western world. 


HE New York World has brought to light a 

new move on the part of the Department of 
Justice which needs a great deal of clarification. 
According to the World, the De- 
partment of Justice has recently 
entered into a contract to lease 200 
Negro Federal prisoners to the 
State of Georgia for road construction work. 


Leasing 


Prisoners 
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The leasing of prisoners by penal institutions for 
any kind of work has ‘unquestioned hazards. Grave 
abuses have been revealed wherever this practice has 
obtained. And the vigorous protest of humanitarian 
agencies against the brutalities and cruelties which 
marked the system of leasing to individuals and cor- 
porations has caused the abandonment of the prac- 
tice in several of the southern states. There is little 
reason to believe that the leasing of prisoners by the 
Federal government will be any more salutary than 
the leasing of prisoners by a state or a municipality. 
It is true that the prisoners have been leased to the 
state of Georgia. And it is also true that the sov- 
ereign state of Georgia is in no wise noted for its 
humane and_ intelligent treatment of Negro 
prisoriers. 

Moreover (theoretically) there should be no such 
thing as Negro prisoners from the point of view of 
the Federal government; and this selection of pris- 
oners smacks of a racial discrimination on the part 
of a department of the Federal government, which, 
although not wholly without precedent, is none the 
less unwarranted. 

Finally, there is grave doubt that there exists any 
legal sanction for the leasing of Federal prisoners to 
a state. On December the fourth such sanction was 
sought by a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. But when this contract was projected 
in October, no such authorization had been granted 
by any competent authority. 

The Department of Justice has justified this leas- 
ing of prisoners on the grounds that the Federal 
prisons are overcrowded. This is an unfortunate 
condition. But even overcrowding might not be 
worse than the adoption of a practice which has 
been so universally condemned. 


FEW days ago in the House of Commons 

Dr. D. Shiels, Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in response to a question relative to 
native unrest in Nigeria—a British 
colony on the African west coast 
—stated that in aclash between the 
natives and troops eighteen casual- 
ties had been sustained by the natives—all of which 
were women. 

It was just a news item on one of the inside 
pages of the daily papers. Not important enough 
for the front page perhaps. Up to this time it has 
occasioned little if any editorial comment. They 
were only native women who were wounded, only 
black women who went down under the rifle fire 
of British troops. 

And what did these helpless, unarmed women do 
to invite this leaden death at the hands of their 
teachers in civilization? Did they threaten the sta- 
bility of the empire? Did these black women en- 
danger British supremacy in Africa? Hardly. The 
crime of these unfortunate women was that they 
refused to submit tamely to a tax on food. There 
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had been rioting, so Dr. Shiels informed the House 
of Commons, and British property had been de- 
stroyed. Therefore, it became necessary to pro- 
tect the sacred rights of British property and to 
uphold the dignity of Great Britain in Atrica. And 
so troops were summoned and into a crowd of black 
women who could not understand why a tax on 
food was to be levied, they poured a withering fire 
which left eighteen wounded and dying. 

Of the great colonial powers Great Britain alone 
has been credited with an enlightened and humane 
policy in dealing with native populations. The 
atrocities of the Belgian Congo as exposed by Shep- 
herd and the excesses of the French Congo as re- 
vealed by Gide and Maran have been almost wholly 
absent where Great Britain rules. And yet here 
is an example of the imperialistic method which for 
sheer brutality cannot be surpassed in recent times. 
For when did protest against taxation become a 
crime to Englishmen? And why must England levy 
burdensome taxes on a people whose lands they have 
sequestered, whose wealth they have appropriated, 
whose labor they have exploited ? 

We have a right to expect that the Labor govern- 
ment of England will not condone this act which 
under any circumstances is without justification. A 
government which would lead the world to Peace 
should have recourse to other methods of colonial 
administration than those of bullets and blood. 


NE may go to a prize fight, if he is a Negro, 
with the assurance that he will not be an- 
noyed and humiliated by the petty manifestations 
of racial prejudice and antipathy, 
Race Relations which he must invariably encoun- 
on the ter, if he attempts to go to one of 
Lower Levels _ the better theatres or concert halls 
or opera houses where gather the 
intellectually preferred and the culturally elect. 
There will be no hesitancy on the part of the man 
in the box office as you buy your ticket. When you 
enter the arena or coliseum there will be no super- 
cilious grin on the face of the usher; and as you take 
your seat there will be no arching of eyebrows, no 
adjusting and readjusting of position on the part of 
your neighbors, no furtive glances and smirks, no 
whispering, no illy concealed sneers. 

Your neighbors are apt to be talkative if not 
friendly. “Ever seen the Kid fight before? No? 
You missed somethin’ lad.” “He certainly is one 
fast baby!” “And is he game?” “Tough boy he 
fights tonight tho’.” “It ought to be a hummer.” 
Suddenly there is a single shout. “Here comes the 
Kid.” A hundred voices take up the cry. It swells 
into a mighty roar. Fifty—yes sixty thousand peo- 
ple of which there are not more than a thousand 
widely scattered blacks acclaim the “Kid.” At the 
end there are a few boos—a long drawn out hiss— 
but you do not mind; you are thrilled by this tre- 
mendous tribute to that Negro boy who is inside 
the ring now dancing up and down in a corner with 
his hands resting lightly on the ropes. His oppo- 


nent a blonde-haired Irish boy receives the same 
kind of tribute including the hisses and boos. You 
cheer him too. 


You are inclined to be generous. 
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There is much good-natured banter on all sides 
while the referee gives his instructions to the two 
fighters and then that profound silence of which 
only a great crowd is capable just before the bell 
rings. The lights are dimmed—the gong sounds 
sharply. They're at it. From out the darkness a 
thousand rabid partisans hurl advice at the two 
swiftly moving figures in the ring. “Hook him 
Kid”—"Your right”—‘Knock him out Joe’”—‘“He 
can’t take it’—‘‘Joe’—‘Beat that nigger Joe’— 
“Oh Keed”—this last in a mournful voice. “An- 
other one Joe”’—“One more and he’s through’’— 
“That’s it.” And so it goes each round as the 
fighters strive desperately for victory. 

Racial lines do not divide the sympathies of this 
crowd. ‘Thousands of whites are cheering for the 
“Kid” who is evidently a favorite. In the last 
round race lines are completely obliterated. The 
fight up to this time has been fairly even. They 
come together and shake hands and then each one 
launches a final desperate effort. The “Kid” is 
rushed by his white opponent to the rope where he 
is smashed time after time in the face. The crowd 
is in an uproar. “You got him Joe.” “Knock him 
out”—‘‘Come on Kid’—“Come on.” The Kid’s 
supporters are urging, pleading. He answers their 
plea. In a burst of fury he meets his opponent and 
drives him to cover in a hurricane of blows. The 
crowd is delirious now—mad. 

Abruptly the gong sounds. The fight is over. 
The fighters go to their respective corners. With 
undisguised impatience the crowd awaits the ver- 
dict of the referee. Again silence. The referee 
walks over to the “Kid,” he raises his right arm. 
The Kid wins. A mighty cheer and then a few boos 
and hisses. 

Going out through the exits the great crowd is 
still under the spell “Looked like a draw’’—‘‘Some 
fight” thought the Kid was gone once’’—‘‘Ain’t 
he a game one”—“Is he fast?”—“TI'll say he is.” 
“Some fighter that coon”—‘Did you see him come 
back ?”—“Oh boy.” 

Sociologists might do well to study crowd be- 
havior at a prize fight where black and white con- 
tend for the mastery. Perhaps on the lower levels 
where racial antipathies vanish before courage and 
skill there will be found a new approach to race 
adjustment. 


ACIAL understanding will be achieved in the 
measure that communities are willing to ac- 

cept the responsibility of trying to find a solution 
to the problems of that portion of 

Community their population which is Negro. 
Responsibility Racial problems to a great degree 
are social problems which may be 

solved when they are viewed in the light of social 
phenomena which racial differences accentuate but 
do not determine. Discussion of racial inequalities, 
although necessary and desirable, is not sufficient 
in itself to remove them. Mental attitudes as to 
the Negro are expressed in visible and definite rela- 
tionships in every community where the Negro re- 
sides. Industrial opportunity, recreational facilities, 
decent housing, sanitary and healthful surroundings 
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for Negroes, these are the things for which the 
community is responsible. And the failure of a 
community to accept this responsibility is an index 
to the mental attitude of community leaders which 
is more revealing than a thousand protestations of 
goodwill and good intentions. 

One of the great tasks of the National Urban 
League has been to awaken communities to a sense 
of this responsibility. To that end its Department 
of Research has made studies of the Negro as he 
lives and works and plays in various communities, 
in order that these communities may be fully aware 
of the social conditions under which its Negro citi- 
zens exist. Steadily the number of these communi- 
ties increases. At first only the larger cities availed 
themselves of this service. But now even the 
smaller cities which have a not insignificant Negro 
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population are eager to know the best method of 
approach to the problems of race adjustment with 
which they are faced. 

Nothing could be more encouraging to those en- 
gaged in the effort to improve race relations than 
this increasing acknowledgment of community re- 
sponsibility. The Negro problem thereby is taken 
out of the realm of abstract discussion and placed 
in the realm of reality. Racial differences are 
dwarfed by social similarities. Poverty and crime 
and disease and death are found to have no special 
racial affinities. Nor are ambition and skill and 
cleanliness and morality the sole possessions of a 
chosen few. These things the community becomes 
aware of when once it recognizes that its Negro 
population must be an integral part of its progress 
or its retrogression. 


White to Black 


By Henri Faust 


A DARKNESS of the spirit dims the eyes 


That cannot pierce the circumstance which dooms 


You to a destiny of dust and sighs 


Who are my brother but whose chastest blooms 


Burst from the torrid soil of your torment. 


In your despoilment I have seen such dreams 


Of beauty wasted and such raptures spent 


In fees of lust and squalor that it seems 


The best of you has died of mockery. 


The eye is but a soulless thing of glass 


Reflecting images of dust the sun 


Strikes from its facets, if it cannot see 


How in our blood the same things come to pass 


And in our dreams we yearn toward God as one. 
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The American Occupation of Haiti 


N July 28, 1915, American marines under 
Rear Admiral Caperton landed at Port-au- 
Prince and took possession of the Republic of Haiti 
in the name of the government of the United States. 

The United States had no just cause for invad- 
ing Haiti—not even any of those pretexts which 
internationalists sometimes use to justify their in- 
terference in the affairs of an- 
other state. No insult had been 
offered the Stars and Stripes; no 

American had suffered physical 
or economic hurt; there was no 
debt due to the United States 
that Haiti had refused to pay 
out of bad faith. But even in 
the latter case the United States 
would not have been justified 
because it was partly due to the 
United States that the Hague 
Conference in 1907 decided that 
“states should not resort to force 
to compel a government to pay 
contracted debts, claimed by in- c 
dividuals, except when such 
government refused all arbitration or to comply with 
the sentence of a court of arbitration.” 

Haiti had never refused anything of this kind. 

In 1915 the only country to which Haiti owed 
money was France. The following was the situa- 
tion of her foreign debt on July 28 of that year: 
First Loan 1875—coupons to July 1, 1915 and 
liquidations had been paid; Second Loan 1896— 
the interest to June 30, 1915 had been paid to the 
bearers; the liquidation of December 30, 1914, was 
retarded by the difficulties arising out of the war; 
Third Loan 1910—interests and liquidations had 
been paid to May 15, 1915. 

Haiti was one of the few countries not to decree 
a moratorium, having always, in spite of the worst 
financial difficulties, considered it a sacred obliga- 
tion to honor her signature. It was the Americans, 
who, from the beginning of their intervention, 
suspended the service of the Haitian foreign debt. 
When they resumed it in 1919, the American finan- 
cial adviser had at his disposition three million dol- 
lars; he put into effect in New York on this oc- 
casion through the National City Bank an operation 
which, according to an official memorandum of 
August, 1920, addressed by the Haitian government 
to the State Department, turned out to ‘be a loss of 
several hundred million francs for Haiti. 

As to the interior debt, the greater part of whose 
bonds were held by Haitians, the Americans fiercely 
retarded its payment in spite of the pressing appeals 
of the Haitian government. 


Its Moral and Economic Effects 


By Dantes BELLEGARDE 


Translated by J. A. Rocers 


Dantes Bellegarde is a distin- 
guished Haitian scholar and diplo- 
mat, a former delegate to the 
League of Nations, a member of 
the Pan-American Commercial 
Conference, and a Commander of 
the Legion of Honor. 

This article is an excerpt from 
his brochure of the same title, and 
can be said to represent the point 
of view of Haiti's cultured class. 

—The Editor. 


NTERNATIONAL law recognizes no differ- 
ence between states, large or small. All having 
full sovereignty, enjoy the same rights, and have 
toward one another, the same obligations. It is the 
principal of the juridical equality of nations, con- 
secrated by the Hague Conference of 1899 and 
1907, and recognized as the essential basis of rela- 
tions between independent na- 
tions by the American Institute 
of International Law sitting at 
Washington in 1916. This prin- 
ciple has been confirmed by nu- 
merous decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. “No 
principle of general right,” said 
Chief Justice Marshall, “is any 
longer recognized save the per- 
fect equality of nations. 4s a 
result of this equality no nation 
can justly impose its law on 
another.” 

Charles Evans Hughes in his 
speech of November 30, 1923, 
before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, after citing this opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Marshall and the declaration of 
the rights and duties of nations adopted at Wash- 
ington by the American Institute of International 
Law, said: 

“There is no doubt that this declaration carries 
with it the essential principles of the policy of the 
United States in dealing with the republics of Latin 
America. When we recognized these republics as 
members of the family of nations we, at the same 
time, recognized their rights and their obligations as 
these have been defined by our statesmen, our judges, 
and our Supreme Court. We have not sought, in 
oppesing the intervention of non-American powers, 
to establish ourselves a protectorate or our dictator- 
ship over these republics. Such a pretension not 
only is not to be found in the Monroe Doctrine but 
would be in opposition to our positive basic policy.” 

I have too great a respect for this statesman, to 
whom the suffrage of the nation has recently given 
a seat at the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice to tax with falsehood and hypocrisy this utter- 
ance of his. But what is armed intervention of the 
United States in Haiti, if not a criminal violation of 
the principle of the equality of nations, unjustified 
as it is by international law or the existence of war 
between the two nations? What is the regime estab- 
lished by the United States in Haiti since 1915, if 
not a protectorship, or more precisely a dictatorship? 

Haiti has a right to complete equality with the 
other states of the world and to the full autonomy 
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recognized by the sovereign powers. Without the 
assistance of any other people, and by the blood 
alone of her children she won her independence. 
And not only that but she paid from money earned 
by herself an indemnity of 60 million francs ($12,- 
000,000) to the plantation owners of San Domingo. 
Owing nothing to anyone, she has. helped other na- 
tions to free themselves; her sons fought at Savan- 
nah in the cause of American independence, and her 
victory in 1804, which destroyed the army that Na- 
poleon had destined for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of a French colonial empire in Louisiana, 
served to consolidate the power of the United 
States. She has also contributed to the political 
emancipation of the Spanish colonies by relieving the 
fugitive Bolivar. She has aided the Dominicans in 
their struggles against Spain. 

Haiti, self-governing since June 1, 1804, was off- 
cially recognized as an independent state in 1825, 
and later by all the powers of the world. She is 
bound by treaties and conventions with the principal 
nations of Europe, America, and Asia. She has par- 
ticipated in perfect equality with the other states 
in all the great international conferences. She has 
fullest rights of legation. She has her representa- 
tives at the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague. She is signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
and an original member of the League of Nations, 
where she sits with honor, and where her vote counts 
as much as that of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy or Japan. 

Therefore, with what right has the United States, 
according to the avowal of Admiral Caperton, him- 
self, “accomplished military intervention” in the af- 
fairs of the independent and sovereign Republic of 
Haiti? 

Not being able to give any legal justification for 
this flagrant violation of the laws of international 
justice the Americans claimed that their interven- 
tion in Haiti was made in the name of humanity. 
Horrible deeds, bloody strikes, political massacres, 
wholesale deportations, lynchings have happened and 
are happening in the Balkans, in Russia, in China 
in the United States itself—without the American 
government's being the least disturbed. The Ameri- 
cans relate with horror the brutal death of Vilboun 
Guillaume; that alone appears to them to justify 
American intervention in Haitian internal affairs. 
Are they ignorant of what is taking place in their 
own land? Recently in a small town in the South- 
ern States a young Negro, accused of some trifling 
misdeed, was dragged from prison and burned alive 
on the public square while the mob, intoxicated with 
blood, danced around the stake punctuating its chant 
of victory with shots fired at the corpse in the 
flames! It has never occurred to any American that 
such an act of barbarity would give to Japan the 
right to land its troops at San Francisco and impose 
its law on the United States in the name of hu- 
manity. That, however, is what the Americans have 
don in Haiti. And the lesson of humanity that they 
have brought us was so splendid that in the first four 
years alone of occupation they have massacred, some- 
times with horrible torture, 3,500 Haitian peasants 
—a figure which is probably greater than the sum 
of the victims of all the Haitian revolutions. 
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Besides, the number and the importance of these 
revolutions have been grossly exaggerated. Portugal 
in sixteen years had eighteen revolutions. As to 
Greece, one has had to cease counting hers in these 
later times. No power has yet thought of invading 
the Hellenic house or the Portugal hearth to estab- 
lish order. Invoking for the United States a right 
superior to that of all the other nations, Mr. 
Hughes, speaking in November, 1923, before the 
American Bar Association, gave as the principal 
cause for the intervention of 1915 the revolutionary 
troubles which have often upset the Haitian repub- 
lic. That, however, is an explanation, menacing 
and dangerous, for the countries of Latin America, 
especially the weaker ones. It is opposed, at least, 
to the firm response that Mr. Wilson made to the 
oil “sharks” who were pressing him to enter Mexico: 
“It is not my business to find out how much time 
the Mexicans will take to establish their own way 
of governing themselves. Mexico is their property. 
Their government belongs to them. Have not the 
European nations taken as much time as they needed 
and shed as much blood as they pleased in regulating 
their own affairs? And ought we to contest with 
Mexico the same right because she is weak? 

Mexico is without doubt a feeble state in com- 
parison with the United States. But it is also a 
great wasp’s nest near which one does not go with- 
out danger. And that is why America has remained 
on her border. Haiti, however, she has freely en- 
tered because there was no serious resistance to fear. 

No one has deplored more than I the “revolu- 
tions” which have frequently troubled the economic 
life of the Haitian people and retarded their social 
evolution. But the history of Haiti shows that these 
revolutions were often provoked by the despotism 
of governments. Instinctive revolts against injustice 
manifestations of the spirit of liberty, they have been 
sumetimes unhappy halts on the path of social prog- 
ress. Besides a good many of these so-called revo- 
lutions have been simple mutinies or insurrections 
of less gravity than a Chicago strike or certain Ala- 
bama lynchings. In some there was no bloodshed. 
Certainly they are regre:table, but it is necessary 
to recognize that none of them was ever so grave 
as to run the risk of legalizing the armed interven- 
tion in Haiti of any European or Asiatic power— 
which had been able to give as a pretext the appli- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Little Haiti, in the course of her history has sev- 
eral times experienced the brutalities of the great 
European powers. July 6, 1861, Admiral Rubal- 
cava, in the name of Spain, menaced Port-au-Prince 
with his cannon and wrung from the Haitian goy- 
ernment a strong indemnity in order to punish Haiti 
for having given sisterly aid to the Dominican pa- 
triots fighting for their independence. June 11, 
1872, the German, Captain Batch, inflicted the most 
bloody affront to the Haitian flag and obliged Haiti 
to pay a heavy indemnity as punishment for having 
shown her sympathy to France in the war of 1871. 
December 6, 1897, the German Commander Thiele 
insulted the Haitian people, and ravished them, in 
the name of their emperor, of $20,000, because a 
German subject had beaten a Haitian policeman and 
was justly condemned by the ordinary courts. 
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In all these cases, where right and justice were 
fully on the side of Haiti, the United States never 
stirred ; it abandoned the Haitian people to the worst 
violence of the European powers. But in 1915 at a 
time when nearly all Europe was engaged in the 
great war the United States came to occupy Haiti. 
And Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, dared to write 
to the Committee of Foreign Relations of the 
American Senate that this measure had been taken 
“to prevent the occupation of Haiti by a European 
power.” Who could this redoubtable power have 
been? The Republic of Andorra, doubtless . . 
since France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Russia were too busy fighting among themselves 
to think—and with no reason besides—to take armed 
action against Haiti. 

Mr. Wilson’s government having thus taken pos- 
session of the Republic of Haiti wished to legalize 
the situation. And to this end, it imposed on the 
Haitian people the Convention of September, 1915. 

A good many of those who voted for the conven- 
tion were sincere. Worn out with civil war and 
governmental despotism, and desirous of seeing the 
country develop its material and spiritual re- 
sources; convinced that the indispensable condition 
of social progress is order in the exercise of free- 
dom and that such a condition can be realized only 
by the establishment of a really democratic govern- 
ment, they believed in the promises of peace, liberty, 
and prosperity that Wilson and his representatives 
had brought them. Here are the specious words 
that the State Department had caused them to hear: 
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“The United States has no object in view except 
to insure, establish, and help to maintain Haitian 
independence and the re-establishing of a stable 
and firm government by the Haitian people. 
Every assistance will be given to the Haitian 
people in their attempt to secure these ends. It 
is the intention to retain United States forces only 
so long as will be necessary for this purpose.” 
And the preamble of the Convention promised 
peace and prosperity to Haiti. 


Haiti has not had peace. 

Peace, real peace, lies not in material order im- 
posed by bayonets; it is the free will of consciences 
and the accord of minds brought about by the loyal 
practise of liberty; by the cult of justice and re- 
spect for the rights of the individual and the 
nation. 

Haiti has “order through humiliation” accord- 
ing to the energetic expression of the patriot, 
Deputy Cabeche; we do not have peace because 
hatred and revolt are in all hearts. The Americans 
know quite well that they have contributed—inten- 
tionally without doubt—to the increase of spirit- 
ual anarchy among the Haitian people; they say 
themselves that civil war will recommence in the 
country as soon as they leave. Is that not proof 
positive that during fourteen years they have done 
nothing to insure that peace; have done nothing 
toward “maintaining Haitian independence,” and 
“assisting the Haitian people to establish a stable 
and firm government?” 

There will be no peace in Haiti until Haitian 
independence is re-established and until the Haitian 
people are free to form again their own government. 

Haiti has no liberty! 


Palace in which President Louis Borno and his family live during the former's holding of 
office as chief executive of the republic of Haiti. 
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In democratic governments all power comes from 
the people, that is to say, from the votes of the 
nation. No other country has carried any higher 
respect for this basic principle of democracy than 
the United States. Did not an idealist like Whit- 
tier call it “the supreme triumph of the people over 
privilege?” Bearing in mind, without doubt, the 
the verses that this enthusiastic Quaker addressed 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress, Mr. Coolidge has 
himself written: “Democracy is not a refutation of 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, but it adds 
to it the divine right of all men.” ‘The mysticism 
of these words will, without a doubt, cause a smile; 
their grandeur, however, it will be hard to deny. 
But now the Americans have caused this “divine 
right” to be broken by the hands of the Haitians, 
themselves. Haitian democracy, before the coming 
of the Americans, was still imperfect but it was 
alive and certainly capable of living; they have com- 
pletely killed it. They have, in effect, twice dis- 
solved the Legislative Chamber. They have sup- 
pressed the right of suffrage. The Haitian people 
have no longer any part in the government of their 
country, no control of their own affairs. 

In democratic countries the law is the expres- 
sion of the national will. “Every law,” said Lamen- 
nais, “to which the people have not agreed, and 
which does not come from them, is, of itself, null.”’ 
The law in Haiti today is the will of the American 
High Commissioner, voiced by “the native puppets.” 

In democratic countries taxes are a contribution 
to public funds that citizens are obliged to pay only 
when their elected representatives have discussed it, 
recognized it necessary, and voted it. “No taxation 
without representation.” It was respect for this 
principle that incited the Colonies to sever relations 
with Great Britain and form the United States of 


Coal On Time 


By ANTONIO JARVIS 
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North America. The first protests against England 
came, indeed, because of the Stamp Act of 1765. 
In the Virginia Assembly, Patrick Henry pro- 
nounced the famous words: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” It was to maintain respect for this 
principle that citizens suffered massacre in Boston 
in 1770 and that “‘the first blood of the Revolution” 
flowed in 1771 at Alamance in South Carolina. It 
was for the supreme affirmation of this principle 
that the First Continental Congress met in Philadel- 
phia, September 5, 1774, approved the resistance of 
Massachusetts against the demands of a despotic 
government; called upon England to revoke the 
despotic laws she had imposed on the Colonies, and 
urged force to oppose force used in the service of 
tyranny. But look now at the situation that the 
descendants of Patrick Henry have created in 
Haiti. The Haitians are paying taxes which they 
are not permitted to discuss. The Advising Finan- 
cial Receiver-General of Customs—an American 
citizen from Louisiana or Alabama—orders taxes, 
makes or unmakes the customs tariff, and crushes 
the merchants and workers under the burden of 
tines; his will is law. 

He taxes and he spends at his own sweet will. 
In the spending of Haitian money the Haitian peo- 
ple have no voice; the decisions of the Haitian law 
courts are of no significance to him and he con- 
siders as scraps of paper the decisions of the Haitian 
Court of Appeal. The Advising American Finan- 
cier is the dictator and the master of the destinies 
of the Haitian nation. From whom does he hold 
these extraordinary powers—powers that no one 
possesses in any civilized country? From the Presi- 
dent of the United States, absolute sovereign of the 
Republic of Haiti, by the grace of the old German 
God—the God of War. 


WHISPERED hail from door to door, 
A careless laugh, a cry; 

A double rap and a smothered snore, 

Coal carriers passing by. 


The mad moon smiling overhead, 
The long road silver gray; 

These sombre shadows hold no dread 
For workers on their way. 


That dim dark hulk along the dock, 
Still seen in silhouette, 

Must coal at once, despite the clock— 
A scheduled time is set. 


Black willing toilers tramp along, 
From coai, to ship, to shore; 
Dim mirage dawn is hailed with sone 


Till the ship has had her store. 


The blushing day now shames the moon, 
The workers homeward hie— 
Those dollars earned: a welcome boon; 


Coal carriers passing by! 
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A Happy Development 


Story of County Training Schools 
By J. H. Dittarp 


HIS story 

might easily 
be full of statis- 
tics, but I shall 
try not to be pro- 
fuse in figures. 
Some days ago | 
read the follow- 
ing lines in a re- 
ligious weekly, in 
an article dealing 
with certain 
church statistics 
which had recent- 
ly been issued. 
As the lines were 
found in a re- 


sippi. Of the 
twenty - seven 
public school 
teachers in the 
county there were 
only three who 
had_ themselves 
studied above the 
fifth grade. Let 
me say here that 
nowhere would 
such absurd 
condition now be 
found, but this 
was eighteen 
years ago. The 
proposition of the 


ligious paper the 
profanity must be 
pardoned: 

Figures must be 

Properly compiled, 

Adequately presented, 

Thoughtfully interpreted, 

And even then they lie like hell. 

So I shall give only a few outstanding figures, 
and I may tell at once the two sets that are most 
striking. In the session 1911-12, when the so-called 
County Training Schools began, there were four, 
and they received from public tax funds $3,344. 
In 1928-29 there were 370, and they received from 
public tax funds $1,886,852. The total receipts for 
these schools in 1928-29 amounted to $2,201,407. 

The way they began is interesting. In the 
Spring of 1911 two unusual letters came to the 
Slater Fund. I say unusual, because this Fund had 
been dealing with private and denominational in- 
stitutions, and the two letters came from county 
superintendents of public education. One came from 
Virginia, the other from Louisiana. They said 
practically the same thing. Would the Slater Fund 
help in building up a central school in the county ? 
It was hard to get 


An Old-Timer in Virginia 


two superintend- 
ents might seem 
merely make- 
shift, but it sounded good enough to try, so the 
reply was that the Slater Fund would be glad to 
cooperate. In the following session a beginning was 
made in four counties. 

In the next year there were still four. In March, 
1913, a letter was written to the State Superin- 
tendents of the South, explaining the plan and quot- 
ing from a report I had made to the Trustees of 
the Slater Fund. This letter called out most en- 
couraging replies. I give a few extracts, because 
they are an important part of the story. Hon. 
Henry J. Willingham, of Alabama, said: “I shall 
approve and foster at every opportunity the plan 
outlined in your favor of the 27th.” He went on 
to say that he would bring the matter to the at- 
tention of county boards. ‘““The county boards,” 
he wrote, “are the men who hold the strategic point 
in bringing about such an arrangement.” Hon. W. 
M. Sheats, of Florida, wrote: “Yours of March 
27th received. I am willing to cooperate with you 
to the fullest extent... . Your policy and plan 
meet with my highest approval.” Hon. J. Y. 
Joyner, of North 


teachers for the 
one-room rural 
school, and a lo- 
cal school, even if 
it went only to 
the eighth, ninth 
or tenth grade, 
was needed to 
meet the demand. 
I could under- 
stand this. Two 
years before the 
receipt of these 
letters I had 
made a personal 
survey of colored | 


Carolina, wrote: 
“I approve most 
heartily your sug- 
gestion of a 
county industrial 
training school 
for Negro teach- 
ers... . will 
take the matter 
up with Mr. 
Newbold as soon 
as he takes charge 
of the work of 
supervising the 
Negro rural 
schools of the 
state, and _ co- 


schools in a small 
county in Missis- 


Limestone County, Texas 


operate with him 
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colleges were to prosper there must 
be a supply of secondary schools, and 
a proper supply could come only 
through the means of public funds. 
The establishment of schools such as 
the county superintendents advocated 
seemed therefore not only to meet 
their immediate demands but to point 
further. And so it was. In fifteen 
years, that is, by 1926, when there 
were 306 such schools, there were 
eighty-two which had reached a full 
four year high school course. They 
are all on the way. 

An investigation just completed 
shows that in a fairly complete list 
of private and denominational schools 
the number of high school pupils in 


A main building in South Carolina 


in endeavoring to interest the county superintend- 
ents and county boards of education in this proposi- 
tion.” Hon. J. W. Brister, of Ten- 
nessee, wrote: “I should be glad to 
see this central school idea worked out 
to which you refer where we could 
give better educational opportunities 
to Negro students than can now be 
had in the ordinary small schools, and 
if you could make a suggestion to the 
county superintendents I should be 
glad to follow up that letter and en- 
courage them to take advance steps 
where they are possible.”’ In the ses- 
sion 1913-14, the number doubled. In 
1914-15 it doubled again, becoming 
seventeen. Since then it had grad- 
ually and steadily increased. 

The extract from Superintendent 
Brister’s letter suggests another con- 
sideration which caused a favorable 
reply to the two county superintend- 
ents. Here seemed a clear lead for 
the promotion of public high schools for colored 
children. The time seemed at hand, or soon com- 
ing, when the need would be apparent. If the 


York County, South Carolina 


such schools has declined, within the 
past four years, from about 35,000 to 
about 19,000. This, of course, does not signify 
that there are fewer high school pupils. It simply 


A plant in South Carolina 


means an increase of the number attending public 
high schools. In these four years twenty-seven private 
or denominational schools have closed, some to be- 
come County Training Schools, others 
—— because of nearness to such schools. 
This is inevitable, but it by no means 
implies the extinction of private and 
denominational high schools. There 
are some which ought to die, such as 
are lacking in genuineness and in any 
reasonable expectation of proper sup- 
port. But there will always be plenty 
of room and need for high-class high 
schools conducted privately or by the 
various religious denominations, and 
such deserve far more assistance than 
they are at present receiving. 

In the beginning, of course, none 
of the Training Schools were High 
Schools, and we did not wish to call 
them such. Even at that time there 
was some criticism of false names. A 
university was cited which had never 
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the Training School and perhaps 
bring about the chance of going. 
If it were too far away, perhaps 
there might be some relative living 
near it, with whom the child could 
board. Some of the schools soon be- 
gan to have modest dormitories. By 
1925, when there were 233 schools, 
there were fifty-seven which had 
dormitories of some kind. In that 
year there were 6,198 boarders, of 
whom 1,657 were in dormitories, the 
others in near-by homes. In more 
recent years the tendency has been 
toward transportation. 

Cooperation has become a great 
word in our day. In really effective 


In Alabama: Schoolhouse, Shop, Teachers’ Home, Dormitory 


gone above the third high school year, and there 
were many colleges which did little more than the 
beginnings of high school work. So the name of 
County Training School was hit upon. The sug- 
gestion came from Dr. J. D. Eggleston, former 
State Superintendent in Virginia, later President of 
Hampden-Sidney College, and also a member of the 
Slater Board. The idea was that when the schools 
should become high schools they might be so called. 
Some of them have thus graduated out of the Train- 
ing School list, and changed the name, but there 
are others which, though they are entitled to the 
change of title, still keep the name of Training 
School. 

It sometimes happened that a County Training 
School served not only its own county but some 
adjoining county. A Jeanes Teacher, going about 
among the rural schools, would find bright pupils 
who ought to have a chance of passing beyond the 
five or six grades provided. She would tell about 


If You Were Flint 


By NATALIE FLOHR 


F you were flint, I should remember fire 


cooperation in the field of education 
the County Training Schools fur- 
nish the most striking example that 
I know of. Let me give one instance of one of the 
schools which I recently visited. This school had 
received help from seven sources: the State, the 
county, the contributions of the people themselves, 
the Slater Fund, the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund and the Federal Fund, known as 
Smith-Hughes. This last was supplying the salary 
of a teacher in agriculture and shop work. The 
General Education Board had supplied most of the 
money for a shop building. The Rosenwald Fund 
gave a part of the money for a new main building. 
The Slater Fund was helping in the payment of 
salaries. 

After all, these schools being public schools, their 
main development has come from public school 
funds. This is the great fact, and it is a fact which, 
even in thinking of race relations, counts for more 
than many orations as evidence of growth in con- 
viction of justice and spirit of goodwill. 


And proudly think upon the flaming birth 


Of countless stars; but you are mainly earth, 


A sullen acre where no dreams aspire. 


If you were even wind, I could admire 


The wanton way in which a wind is free; 
But you are only dust that blinded me 


A moment, ere it settled in the mire. 


But even so, I cannot quite forget 


W hat loveliness in common earth has root, 

And :till wait breathlessly to find a rose 
One day unfolding from your heart—as yet 

I have to learn no flower and no fruit 


In arid reaches of the desert grows! 
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Father Field—Friend of Colored Children 


Mary Kincspury SIMKHOVITCH 


AN it really be thirty-five years ago that I 

went in and out of the north side of Boston’s 
Beacon Hill, happy to play the organ for Father 
Field at St. Augustine’s or to visit the homes of the 
members of my Primrose Club? 

Here it was I learned to know that great friend 
of colored people whose recent death at eighty years 
of age has removed 
from our sight one of 
the most devoted, 
most picturesque and 
most gifted servants 
of mankind of the 
passing generation. 
Father Field was born 
in England, the son of 
the chaplain of a jail 
in Reading. Gentle in 
spirit, fearless and full 
of imagination, he 
joined the Society of 
St. John the Evange- 
list, and as a young 
man came to America, 
became a naturalized 
citizen and was as- 
signed to work in 
Boston at the old 
church on Bowdoin 
Street bearing the 
name of his order. 
Here he came in con- 
tact with the colored 
people of that section 
and at once fell in 
love with them. In 
and out of the 
wretched little houses 
in the back streets and 
alleys he went day by 
day until he became 
steeped with the 
drama, the needs and 
the possibilities of the 
colored race. Chris- 
tianity was to him 
perfectly simple and 
the only practical way 
of life. We are all God's children and that’s all there 
is to it. He never saw the colored people as a “prob- 
lem.” They were just people—God’s children. 

Soon St. Augustine’s Church became a reality— 
a charming Spanish yellow brick building, which be- 
came the centre of Father Field’s work. For him 
the natural centre of life and work was the Church, 
not as an institution, but as the living heart from 
which flowed every other activity. He never sought 
a congregation or tried to build up the Church by 
popular means often the vogue. He believed that 
truth and beauty in the end make their own inevit- 
able appeal. Soon the church came to be the centre 
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for a group of devoted colored people who saw, 
as their leader saw, that the Christian life means 
a Christian Society. They could not think of “social 
work” as one thing and the Christian life as another. 
Father Field’s leadership in bringing to the at- 
tention of the public the scandalous condition of the 
tenements where the colored people lived, his secur- 
ing of a good public 
library for the neigh- 
borhood, his pioneer 
trade schools for col- 
ored boys were all an 
integral outgrowth of 
his Christianity. 
Father Field was 
essentially an artist. 
He drew extremely 
well and dashed off 
sketches which he sold 
for the benefit of his 
various interests. He 
had a great flair for 
drama. His children’s 
mystery plays were 
the first ever given in 
a Boston church. As 
in Oberammergau the 
parts are chosen with 
due reference to the 
character and per- 
sonal qualities of the 
actors, so at St. Au- 
gustine’s chil- 
dren’s parts were 
similarly assigned. To 
be the Virgin Mary 
in the Nativity 
play was of course a 
very great honor. As 
incitement to lovely 
daily conduct what 
could be more eftec- 
tive than the possible 
reward of being in 
the Christmas play? 
Father Field himself 


Father Field composed these plays 


and produced them, 
using medieval verses when obtainable and making 
up the rest. He was a wizard in getting charming 
effects at a minimum of cost. The excitement, in- 
terest and devotion occasioned by these plays flowed 
over into a wider community. The presentation of 
these plays in the church itself occasioned, as one 
may well guess, a great deal of argument and con- 
troversy. Father Field always enjoyed a little ex- 
citement, realizing that only out of struggle is 
thought born. He was a progressive educator be- 
fore those words became so lightly used. 
Times changed, and with a changing population 
St. Augustine’s was merged with St. Martin’s in 
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the South End, now the Boston colored centre. And 
in the meantime the farm at Foxboro’ became a 
reality. This is a vacation home for colored chil- 
dren and young people where the same naturalness 
and joyful spirit is evidenced as in all Father Field’s 
work. 

He abhorred the formal, the stilted, the institu- 
tional, and through various vicissitudes—for this 
way of life brings its own difficulties in its train— 
the farm was developed into a most useful and 
unique summer vacation centre for colored children. 

It is proposed that adequate support of this home 
be secured as a memorial for Father Fieid. People 
of other groups in Boston, as well as those associated 
with the Episcopal Church, are helping in this me- 
morial. Gifts have come from Unitarians, and from 
people to whom the religious appeal means little or 
nothing. But no one who has ever known Father 
Field and his devotion to colored people, his inter- 
est in self-discipline that results in integrity of char- 


Father Field at St. Augustine’s farm in Foxboro 


To a Brown Violinist 


By AtpHeus BUTLER 


ITHIN the dimly lighted drawing room 


acter, his delight in the artistic gifts of the colored 
race, his confidence in their possibilities and his de- 
termination to see justice replace the handicaps un- 
der which they suffer, can deny himself the op- 
portunity of sharing in the appropriate memorial 
which the endowment of St. Augustine’s Farm in 
Foxboro offers. 

I am hoping that colored givers to this memorial 
to a white leader will be numerous. Checks can 
be sent for this purpose to the Reverend Spence 
Burton, St. Francis’ House, 980 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, or to “Opportunity” for 
transmission. 

During his later years Father Field spent his win- 
ters in the Bahama Islands in the service of the 
church, ministering to colored people there. A 
heart of love for all, and joy, no matter how dark 
the outlook might appear to others, marked this 
saint and servant of mankind. 


The violinist plays a saddened air 


And interval by interval the bloom 

Of tensest feeling shows his searching flair 
To touch upon the hidden inner chords. 
Only those who dwell within the world 
A deepened saddened melody affords 


May know the anguish wherewith is unfurled 


These higher, stranger dreams which he has shown. 


Even when at length he finds the strain 

Which has emerged from effort, now full-blown, 
The folk so pleased will never know the pain 
Which brought to life the song.. Yet, even so 


Perhaps there is no need that they should know. 
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‘“ OU know, Eleanor, it’s hard to see the old 

flag pulled down,”” Knud Larsen was say- 
ing. “It will feel strange to see another flying from 
the fortress to-morrow. But,” he continued, draw- 
ing her closer and disregarding the people standing 
around, “you are still here and the children and St. 
Croix. Everything here is so pleasing. Of course, 
new people are coming here—Americans. But what 
of that?) We will be happy among them.” 

The black West Indian girl smiled at these words 
of her husband. A shadow of apprehension scur- 
ried across her face, but only for a moment. 

Around them other lookers-on gathered. Long 
lines of black natives straggled on in endless streams 
toward a gayly decorated pavilion which squatted 
on a well-groomed grass plot. On and on the lines 
crowded until, converging, they formed a huge 
semi-circle around the pavilion. 

White men and women were among the gathering 
and occasionally there were white men linked in 
the arms of West Indian Negro women and accom- 
panied by children whose complexions told that they 
were the offsprings of inter-racial unions. 

Beyond the pavilion rested the harbor of Chris- 
tiansted. To one side stood a group of customs of- 
tices, steamship agencies and piers. A queer mixture 
of restful park and hustling commercial centre. 

The low murmuring crowd was raised to an air 
of eager expectancy by the far away sound of mar- 
tial music wafted to its hearing on the hot tropical 
air. The distant music was almost sorrowful to the 
ears of the crowd. The volume of music increased 
until, from around a corner, burst a briskly, rhythmi- 
cally marching company of blue clad gendarmes who 
stirred up the brown dust on the macadam street 
as they tramped tramped toward the roped off space 
near the pavilion. 

Knud Larsen squeezed the arm of his wife as 
spontaneous and thunderous cheering greeted the 
company which bore at its head the Danish flag. 
A tense chord of nationalism had been struck within 
him. For the last time he was seeing his country’s 
soldiers marching on St. Croix. 

He remembered the day he had landed in St. 
Croix, an officer among those very soldiers, when, 
perhaps a desire to live in a land of perpetual sun- 
shine or the adventurous spirit of his roving viking 
fathers had brought him from white Denmark, 
where Negroes are few, to the West Indies where 
they predominate. How in St. Croix the alluring 
charms of the tropics had gently, firmly crept into 
his blood and caressed his soul as it is wont to en- 
snare and entrance the visitor and had made him, 
Knud Larsen, son of Denmark, apparently a perma- 
nent settler in St. Croix. 

He remembered how he had fallen in love one 
day and forsaken military for private life. How he 
had ardently wooed Eleanor, a black daughter of the 
tropics, in the soft. gloom of West Indian nights 
amidst the enrapturing fragrance of the jasmine. 
The flag of his country flew over St. Croix and he 
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A Crusader 


By Emite G. THomas 


was happy. But now new people—Americans— 
were coming. 

“T have been thinking ,” he began when there 
was a bulge in the gathering nearby and a sudden 
lurch. Then from the ranks of the surprised natives 
burst a pot-bellied white man. Dressed in white 
with tropical cork hat, the newcomer, his hat 
slightly askew from his exertions, rudely jostled the 
now protesting natives in his effort to secure a more 
vantageous point, until a piston arm reached out and 
checked his progress. The massive form of a Negro 
policeman loomed up behind the arm. ‘The visitor 
stared wildly. His face became all eyes. Some- 
thing raced within him. It took possession of his 
body. He felt bloated like a person whose feet 
merely touched the ground while some invisible 
giant buoyed up his weight. 

What? A damned nigger insulting a white man! 
Is this a place where darkies rule? What? White 
men looking on in evident support of this outrage? 
He would have shown his resentment by word and 
physical violence but for the controlling force of the 
placid black officer from whose hand dangled a 
menacing hickory club. 

The visitor’s vacation was beginning most shock- 
ingly. He had thought of visiting Europe when he 
applied to the tourist agency. But there he had seen 
vividly painted posters of sparsely clad West Indian 
Negro men and women carrying wicker baskets on 
their heads and harvesting cane crops. Ah! There is 
a place worth visiting, he had thought, while he gazed 
grinningly at the posters and listened to the glib 
persuasiveness of an information clerk. For cer- 
tainly a vacation is taken to enjoy oneself, indulge 
one’s fancy and—well, he had bossed niggers so 
much in Mississippi that if he went to Europe, even 
if for a short time only, he would miss this pleasure. 
Also he had heard ugly rumors that in Europe nig- 
gers are not treated like niggers. And being in a 
place where there is no one to be superior to is not 
flattering to the vanity. 

He had heard the official transfer of the Virgin 
Islands would occur that afternoon. So he hurried 
ashore after the tourist ship had been anchored to 
find the reviewing points occupied. But only dark- 
ies stood in his way. And after all darkies are 
darkies whether they are in the United States or 
the West Indies and should all be handled alike. 
He knew them so well. That's why he had lunged 
through the crowd. 

The head of the ruffled vacationer rotated on his 
shoulders and his hostile eyes took in the surround- 
ings. Suddenly his jaws sagged while he stared with 
stupid open mouth. Is is possible that those are 
white men on whose arms black women rested? 
Why, why—oh! Open concubinage, eh? Well, 
well. These Scandinavians take their wenches about 
with them. So this is the way it’s done in the Virgin 
Islands. A-a-h! Here is one of the squareheads 
standing with his wench. Perhaps he could find 
out something from him. 
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The visitor sidled nearer the “squarehead.” 

“Hello!” he greeted reaching for the hand of the 
“squarehead,” “my name’s Blickard—George Blick- 
ard.” 

Knud Larsen returned the introduction, then 
drawing Eleanor forward continued, “Mr. Blick- 
ard Mrs. Larsen, my wife.” 

Blickard had heard “saucy darkies” talk back, he 
had even seen them resort to force to resent insults. 
He might overlook these heresies. But George 
Blickard insulted by a nigger cop! George Blick- 
ard introduced to a white man married to a wench! 
George Blickard introduced to that wench! 

He felt his strength being sucked away as by a 
huge vacuum. His scalp, face, chest, fingers, toes 
—his entire body tingled. He mumbled something 
feebly incoherent, then automatically lifted his hat 
slowly. These women wives, not concubines! And 
the most sacred teaching that had been dinned into 
his head from childhood was being outraged by these 
Scandinavians! 

Cheers from the natives craning their necks curi- 
ously came to Blickard’s rescue. The khaki-clad 
marines had arrived. Clambering out of boats that 
had rowed them in from the anchored transport, 
they lined up and were now marching the few yards 
that separated the landing place from the spot re- 
served for them. The exercises proceeded. Speeches. 
Military maneuvers. The playing of the Danish 
national anthem; the slow pulling down of the 
Danish colors. The brisk playing of the Star Span- 
gled Banner; the running up of the American flag. 
Blickard had come to witness these, but he looked 
on unseeing; for he was thinking. At first he 
thought of shunning the scandalous situation less 
he be contaminated. Or of telling Larsen angrily 
what he thought of white men who marry nigger 
wenches. But a better idea struck him. — 

As the crowd broke and the natives straggling 
homeward debated anew the merits of the change 
in government, Blickard opened, “Interesting island 
you have here.” 

“T am glad you think so,”” Larsen replied with a 
smile .of pride. 

“Yes, so interesting I want to know more 
about it.” 

“Then you are staying with us for a while?” 

“That’s just it; 1 am not. The ship sails at noon 
to-morrow, too soon to learn about your island— 
our island I should say,” he laughingly corrected. 
“So unless I can get someone—say! I wonder if 
I could bother you.” 

“Why certainly!” Larsen assented. “But it’s 
rather late now,” he reflected. “How about having 
dinner at—” 

“Dinner, dinner. Oh, yes, yes. . I appreciate that 
but—er—the captain has arranged a dinner for the 
passengers to-night.” 

“It is almost an hour before dinner time,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Larsen. “Mr. Larsen could talk here 
with you while I go home. The servants—” 

“Great! Great!” cried Blickard smiling in pleas- 
ure at this welcome turn of affairs. 

Larsen kissed his wife. He and Blickard then 
strolled over to one of the benches surrounding the 
pavilion and sat down. 


OPPORTUNITY 


“The first thing that interests me is the customs 
of the inhabitants,” Blickard began. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say our customs are startling.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t. You are a part of it. 
And I suppose the thought never occurred to you 
that your customs might be a little—er—strange. 
But,” continued Blickard as his roving eyes took 
in the surroundings and his open hand gesticulated 
toward conversing knots of natives, “you seem to 
have an unusual number of—er—colored people.” 
The term colored would be less opprobrious to 
Larsen, he surmised. 

“It’s unusual to me only that in Denmark Ne- 
groes are few while here—” 

“But these nig—er—colored people seem to be 
thought much of here. That’s unusual, sir! That's 
unusual!” Blickard blurted out. 

Blickard could not talk about Negroes and main- 
tain an even temper and rational judgment. His 
thin veneer of strategy was abruptly torn off and 
Larsen had become uncomfortably aware of the 
trend of the visitor’s conversation. He would have 
ended the interview but he remembered this man 
was an American uttering American sentiments. 
Americans now owned the Virgin Islands. New 
people—Americans were coming. As this visitor 
had well shown the question of color played an im- 
portant part in their lives. He remembered stories 
of Negro lynching, segregation and jim crow. He 
remembered that he moved in all circles with his 
wife—official banquets, private dances, the theatre— 
among his white and black friends—civil and off- 
cial—and never a hint, a comment, or a manifesta- 
tion of racial difference. But now at the very 
beginning of American control of the Virgin Islands 
a harsh, discordant note was struck. He had to 
live among these people and might as well learn 
how to do it neighborly. It certainly would be 
better to obtain advanced and first hand informa- 
tion. It might be useful. He might learn some- 
thing. 

“Oh, I never thought more of them than of any 
other people. So far the question of race has never 
governed my action or motive. In dealing with all 
people their character, ability and intelligence have 
guided me. But race, never.” 

“That’s not natural,” snapped Blickard. 

“No?” 

“Positively,” Blickard pursued. ‘You have lived 
a long time among niggers here. To be happy with 
them you pretend they are your equal. You wouldn’t 
think so if you had to go where whites are in the 
majority. White men thinking darkies equal isn’t 
natural.” 

Blickard paused for a moment to scrutinize the 
face of Larsen who was staring into space. En- 
couraged by this silence, his eyes aglow, Blickard 
edged nearer, then leaned forward and dropped his 
voice to a confidential tone, “You are a white man. 
You are better than a nigger any day. You know 
it. I know it. You say the question of race never 
entered your mind. Of course not. You never 
thought of your superiority yet. You are thinking 
now, eh? Fine. For when we Americans come 
here to live you will learn how to handle darkies. 
White men thinking darkies equal isn’t natural.” 
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For several moments the men sat in silence, Knud 
Larsen in deep reverie, George Blickard eager, 
elated sensing a triumph. Overhead the wind 
rustled the dried leaves and ripe fruit of the tamer- 
ind trees and swept on leaving a dying chatter in 
the air—Knud Larsen slowly rose and began to 
walk away. 

“Well?” expectantly asked Blickard also rising. 

“T will return.” 

Blickard comfortably seated himself with the 
satisfied and agreeable feeling which spreads over 
one who has gained a victory. A low chuckle 
escaped him as he watched the retreating Larsen. 

Blickard sprang to his feet to meet the returning 
Larsen who clutched in his hand a printed card. 
For a moment Larsen stood and gazed about him. 
Lights danced from the portholes of the anchored 
ships. The steady ruk, ruk of oars of flatbottomed 
boats came floating to land on the steady trade- 
winds, while the sound of waves could be heard 
expiring merrily against the concrete landing. More 
mellow seemed the soft gloom of the tropical night. 
From under the eaves of outlying houses bats hur- 
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tled themselves into the gathering dusk. The far 
away whoops of native children at play came faintly 
to the ears. 

Reaching out, Larsen handed the card to the 
anxious Blickard who, peering through the darkness, 
read: 

Royal Danish Steamship Line travelling be- 
tween Denmark and the West Indies. First class 
cabin reserved for Mr. Knud Larsen 

“I knew you would do it! I knew you would 

leave the wench!” shouted the jubilant Blickard 
handing back the card to Larsen and slapping him 
vigorously on the back. “White men thinking nig- 
gers equal isn’t natural. White men marrying nig- 
ger wenches isn’t natural.” 

Larsen pushed the card back and commanded, 
“Read!” 

Tracing with his forefinger, the elated Blickard 
again read, but his voice trailed off into a sickening 
gurgle. Through the darkness like little dancing 
demons the words rose from the card and grew and 
jangled dizzily before his eyes. 
for MR. KNUD LARSEN, wife and children. 


“Interlude” 


By MarcGueritre N. ABRAMS 


HEN Youth's bright day and love and all 


Have fled 


And sad-eyed age keeps company with me 


Instead, 
I shall recall 


When mist-covered dawn, 


Soft, pink, and quivery 


Was born— 


I shall remember that day, 
Full blown, was best at noon, 


For I 


Saw Love go riding with her 


In the sky. 


This day 
Had myriad gifts 
To give away. 


Ah, sweet to rest awhile within the hill’s 


Soft arms— 


To nestle in a valley, 


To lend her charms, 


To thrill to the throb of earth’s 


Passion and pain 


And wear a bright rainbow 


After the rain. 


Why does my heart throb ’ere the lilac dusk 


Lengthens into night? 


Perhaps tis just 


A lingering farewell of departing day. 


Speak, not of Death! 


Simply say 


That evening blessed me 


With her breath, 
That the sun’s 
Half-hidden face 
Knows of a dawn 
Somewhere 


Beyond that strange black space. 
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BORN TO BE, by Taylor Gordon, with an introduc- 
tion by Muriel Draper, a foreword by Carl Van 
Vechten, and illustrations by Covarrubias. Covici- 
Friede. $4.00. 


R. VAN VECHTEN speaking in the foreword: 

“Something new has happened in this book. It is 
not too easy to explain what, but obviously something new 
has happened. I suspect that a new kind of personality ha: 
succeeded in expressing itself. It is a type of personality 
that many writers have tried to express—one of the 
earliest examples perhaps is Mark Twain's Jim in 
Huckleberry Finn—but no one has been entirely success- 
ful until Taylor Gordon somehow got himself on paper, 
lanky, six-feet, falsetto voice, molasses laugh, and all the 
rest of him, including a brain that functions and an eye 
that can see. The result is probably a ‘human document’ 
of the first order, to be studied by sociologists and 
Freudians for years to come. Fortunately, for you who 
have purchased Born To Be, it is something more than 
that: it is an extremely amusing book.” 

Muriel Draper, in the introduction, adds: “Taylor Gor- 
don is a human being.” 

I am in complete agreement with the lady. As a matter 
of fact, I am somewhat abashed that she would think 
that what appeared to the reader to be so obvious would 
need to be thus emblazoned. One cannot get through 
the first chapter without being aware of the fact that 
not only is Mr. Gordon a human being, but that he is 
a human being with considerable of the animal dominant 
in him. Which, I hasten to append, is nothing to his 
discredit. We are all too prone at times to forget our 
close affiliation with the animal kingdom, and it is re- 
freshing to find someone like Taylor Gordon reminding 
us constantly that whatever else we may pretend to be 
we are animals, first and last. As to Carl Van Vechten’s 
groping to determine precisely what has happened in the 
book,—well, I think I appreciate how he feels. Something 
has happened, without a doubt; but I am far less con- 
cerned with what has happened as to how it happened. 

For why Taylor Gordon at 36 should have thought his 
life involved enough with richly varied experiences to 
justify his writing a book about it I do not know. Per- 
haps some of Mr. Gordon's friends, having heard from 
time to time snatches of his inimitable stories, urged him 
to write them out. Perhaps, taking his friends’ advice 
seriously, he obeyed, the result being the “lanky six-feet, 
falsetto voice, molasses laugh, and all the rest of him,” 
appearing in the form of a biography. It is not so difh- 
cult to see why a publisher could be found, when we 
consider who wrote the foreword and the introduction. 
Both Carl Van Vechten and Muriel Draper are clever 
with the pen,—but hardly, in this instance, so clever as 
their protege. Van Vechten, then, and Muriel Draper, 
combined with Taylor Gordon's irresistible native wit, 
unconscious humor, and delightful illiteracies, were more 
than even so “hincty” a publisher as Covici-Friede could 
withstand. Thus we have first-rate publishers of a book 
containing matter that might easily be excelled by any 


one of a score of Negro youths working their way 
through such colleges as Howard, Fisk, and Lincoln, if 
they took the trouble to write out their experiences. The 
book would be more literary than Mr. Gordon's and far 
richer, in some instances, in detail; but I doubt that it 
would be quite so readable. 

Born To Be is a funny book. It is funny because the 
author takes himself very seriously. It is funny in the 
sense that a pompous person is often funny; that is, with- 
out being aware of it. On the other hand, there are 
times when Mr. Gordon obviously tries to show humor, 
and the obviousness is always most obvious. He is fun- 
niest when he does not sense it. It is not an important 
book. It does not add anything of value to our store of 
knowledge. It is true that we learn a great deal of the 
youth and early manhood of an American Negro who was 
born and reared in a Montana village among whites, 
and therefore did not encounter race prejudice until he 
had grown up. It is true also that we learn how an 
intelligent young black man, with little schooling, reacts 
to the stimuli of a prejudiced world, of a curious world, 
of a world of passionate, animal women, of a world 
that loves the songs he sings, of the world of Harlem, 
and of the world that is Europe; but I doubt that Gor- 
don’s experiences were different from those any other 
young Negro in similar situations would have had. It only 
happens that Gordon became articulate where others 
would have remained silent. 

The most interesting feature of the book, aside from the 
drawings by Covarrubias, is the language in which it is 
written. It is the language of the untutored, and as 
such retains all the vigor of the original. The book 
would have been flatly commonplace if the editors had 
polished its grammar and bolstered up its rhetoric. It 
would have then had nothing remaining to recommend 
it except its vulgarities. Even then these would have 
appeared rather slack rewritten in literary English. 

Mr. Gordon is best when he tells a straight story. His 
sense of narration is excellent. He knows all the tricks 
of the professional story teller. His tale about Old Billy 
Leapopa, “a rich Scotch former and stock-man” who 
visited the sporting house, where the youthful Taylor 
worked, every Saturday night; his account of the episode 
in Dan Smith’s Saloon, with its significantly vulgar clos- 
ing words; his stories of narrow escapes from particu- 
larly hazardous situations involving white women, and 
of his reception in Europe by the parasitica! nobility,— 
all these are told with the skill of the born raconteur. 
“Ho! Ho! ... I wonder what I was born to be?” he 
chuckles, as the last word of his biography. Perhaps he 
was born to be a writer of such tales as Cassanova told 
in his day or as Frank Harris told at a later period. 
At any rate, Born To Be, taken all in all, is a fair begin- 
ning. It is not all like that, to be sure, and I do not 
wish to give the impression that it is. (Although I do 
not suppose the publishers would greatly mind, since it 
is their wish chiefly to sell the book.) 

Born To Be is the naive but interesting story of a 
sophisticated but interesting young man’s life, but the 
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only reason I can see for its having been written, when 
there are thousands of lives more interesting in rich 
variety, is that Taylor Gordon happened to be articulate. 
And happened also to have the moral support of a man 
who stands in well with certain publishers. 

EUGENE Gorbon. 


The Tragic Era, by Claude G. Bowers. Houghton 
MifHin Company. $5.00. 


PTCHE vears, 1865-1877 constitute an epoch in the His- 

tory of the United States. In those years, the 
passions arising from a great internecine conflict cool 
and new ones are born. Problems of vital and diverse 
character have to be solved. The period is full of con- 
tradictory forces and themes. The status of the freedmen 
has to be determined; the treatment of the vanquished 
South must be decided. Both political parties have to 
orient themselves anew. Agricultural interests clash 
with new industrial demands. These problems are but 
a few of those that pressed for solution. On all of these 
questions, men could and did honestly differ. The sub- 
ject matter of the period is such that only a man of 
wide historical knowledge, of careful training, of nice 
discrimination, free of all traces of partisanship, could 
hope to chart the true course of events. Furthermore, 
the sources of the period, to be of value, have to be 
subjected to rigid standards of historical criticism. In 
general, they consist of the writings of the men who par- 
ticipated in the activities of the period and who, reflected 
its prejudices, and of the newspapers. Perhaps, there has 
been no time in American History, when the newspapers 
were more intimately connnected with politics. 


tnto the chaos of the Reconstruction Period, Mr. Bowers 
plunges. Chaos clears away quickly and completely be- 
fore the confident pen of the writer. He has discovered 
a happy device. Towards the questions and men that 
have formerly disturbed historians of the period, Mr. 
Bowers reaches a high level of interest. He merely adds 
some surplus superlatives in dealing with them. The 
imaginative reader of “The Tragic Era” might “imagine” 
that when Mr. Bowers turns to the language of fiction 
so emphatically some fiction might result. 


The men of the reconstruction period are divided into 
two classes: The heroes and the villains. Very naturally 
there were more villains than heroes. These ‘sinister 
figures” bring out clearly the fine qualities of the men 
against whom they plot. After the reader learns that 
the “conspirators” were as “busy as swarming bees” 
(p. 86), his interest never lags in the narrative. And that 
arch-opponent of the Democracy, Stevens, had “some- 
thing of wild gayety” (p. 66) to his bitterness. His 
eloquence was “distinctly the eloquence of a revolution- 
ary period’—(p. 75). Charles Sumner, who played Stev- 
ens’ role in the Senate, was a man “whose moral sense 
was never keen where his prejudices were concerned” 
(p. 109). (One has reservations about many writers 
and politicians because of the prevalency of the disease.) 
Stanton was by no means an insignificant figure for “he 
was moulded by nature for conspiracy, if not treachery” 
(p. 174). As long as Stevens, Sumner and Stanton 
direct events and as long as Andrew Johnson sits in the 
White House, the story unfolds in a fascinating manner. 
After 1869, it loosens its hold on the reader. 

The reader discovers that the hero (Andrew Johnson) 
is the main support of the writer's pet hobbies, Jeffer- 
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sonian and Jacksonian Democracy, but especially of the 
former (what chances do the villains have now?) So 
President Johnson is re-created as the standard bearer 
of Democracy. And, Mr. Bowers never lets his audience 
forget the principle at stake, i.e., Hamiltonian Aristoc- 
racy vs. Jeffersonian Democracy. At the outset, John- 
son is shown to have “held through life to the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine...” (p. 30). And when he vetoed 
the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, no less an authority than 
the New York World paid him the tribute “par excel- 
lence.” “Neither Jefferson nor Jackson . . . ever assailed 
with such fearless fidelity and ringing emphasis the 
fundamental principles of civil liberty” (p. 102). Soon, 
we learn that the “spirit of Hamiltonian centralization 
was dominant in the councils of the ruling party” (p. 
117). In the elections of 1866 “the old Republic of 
Jefferson went down . (p. 147). From that time on, 
presumably, Johnson was fighting for a lost cause, and 
towards the end, Mr. Bowers laments that “The Jeffer- 
sonian Republic that came in with the revolution of 
1800 gave way to the Hamiltonian Republic brought in 
by the counter-revolution of 1865-76" (p. 538). And so 
Mr. Bowers concludes that the fight goes on with “the 
spirits of Jefferson and Hamilton leading as before” 
(p. 538). 

The author's belief and confidence in his interpreta- 
tion cannot be exaggerated. In speaking of the presi- 
dential aspirations of Chase in 1868, he found his can- 
didacy “more nearly possible,” for Chase “fundamentally 
was a Jeffersonian—but for his views on Negro suffrage” 
(p. 217). Does the writer think of Hamiltonianism as 
merely centralization? If he does, he overlooks the tre- 
mendous centralization during the war period. If he is 
thinking of the rights of the common man, the Radicals, 
in championing Negro suffrage, would seem to have been 
on the side of a modernized version of the doctrine. 
The times had changed to such an extent since the days 
of Hamilton and Jefferson that it is doubtful if it was 
as easy as the writer would have us believe to classify 
sharply parties and men into any two groups. 


Of the president Andrew Johnson Bowers is a persist- 
ent, energetic and even ardent champion. At times, he 
is almost bellicose in his defense. Early in his book 
Mr. Bowers goes rather strongly on record: “In the un- 
rolling of the story before us, we must keep this in mind 
always: No leader, civil or military, was subjected to 
such hardships and deadly dangers, and it was in recog- 
nition of his services that he was nominated on the 
ticket with Lincoln in 1864 (p. 29). The reviewer will 
not inquire into the meaning of “deadly dangers” but he 
does wonder why “we must keep this in mind always.” 
Are there, in the later career of Johnson, any incidents 
that might cause the reader to forget the early career 
of the President unless he is forewarned? Mr. Bowers 
easily explains the incident connected with the inaugura- 
tion. The vice-president-elect felt faint and asked for a 
stimulant. “When he rose to enter the Senate Chamber, 
he was perfectly sober, but the heat of the crowded room 
had its effect... (p. 37).". And Mr. Bowers con- 
tributes the following: “There were extenuating circum- 
stances to the incident that reduce a scandal to a mis- 
fortune.” (Cannot any scandal be a misfortune without 
the extenuating circumstances?) 

Johnson is excused for his indiscreet attack on the 
Radicals (in February, 1866). For, “Emerging from the 
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north door, Johnson faced a surging crowd of wildly 
exulted partisans—a fighting crowd, and Johnson caught 
the spirit” (p. 104). The series of speeches in 1866 is 
dealt with entirely to the credit of the president. The 
newspaper evidence that mobs were regularly organized 
is not convincing, and Bowers finds that “. . . the Radi- 
cals had become such adepts at lying that even Rhodes 
(the eminent historian) was convinced of the ‘orgy’” 
(p. 138). The controversy between Grant and Johnson 
is a question on which careful historians have found the 
evidence contradictory. But the case is different to the 
author of “The Tragic Era.” The letters of Johnson 
were “dignified and direct; those of Grant were not such 
as to delight his friends” (p. 173). As to the launching of 
the controversy that had had such an important effect on 
Johnson’s fortune, the author explains that he was smart- 
ing under the sharp criticism of a friendly press for 
failure to force Stanton into court. In 1868, Johnson 
wished the Democratic presidential nomination, yet 
“Johnson received the news of the nomination without 
emotion, though clearly ‘disturbed and disappointed’ ” 
(p. 229). (The reviewer is not certain how a man would 
look who received news without emotion, yet who was 
clearly disturbed and disappointed.) And from the New 
Year's reception of 1869, “... until the end, Johnson’s 
popularity seemed to increase . . .” (p. 236). In one in- 
stance at least the author of “The Tragic Era” expressed 
a conclusion in moderate terms. 

Sound historians of the period concede that many of 
the so-called Radicals had a genuine interest in the freed- 
men and honestly believed that a severe policy toward 
the South was necessary. To the author of “The Tragic 
Era” it was exclusively a question of saving the Re- 
publican Party and when “... the dominant party no 
longer required the Negro vote or the South... .” (p. 338), 
Radical Reconstruction ended. Mr. Bowers himself is 
the authority for the statement that’ “There is not the 
scintilla of a doubt that he pushed to the utmost limit 
his ideas of absoiute equality, socially and politically, 
between the races” (p. 82). Yet Stevens is credited with 
political motives only. The gossip as to Stevens’ rela- 
tion with Lydia Smith is treated in detail. The fact that 
published stories of his intimacy with her were not denied 
is indicated and the reader is left to “draw his own 
conclusions.” It appears at times that the author enjoys 
attacking Sumner. The story of Sumner’s marriage to 
a young wife finds a place in “The Tragic Era.” The 
gossip arising out of the young wife’s interests in other 
directions is not overlooked. And the reader learns that 
“almost universally the blame was laid on Sumner.” 

The descriptions of various characters are interesting 
_and appear to follow a definite formula. In 1867, when 
Chief Justice Chase was friendly to the Radicals, he was 
“The wily politician of the Supreme Court” (p. 166). In 
1865, Bowers quotes the New York World, to the effect 
that Chase’s tour of the South did not comport with the 
dignity of his office” (p. 57). After Chase had “delighted 
the Democrats by his course during the impeachment 
trial,” the author could conclude that he (Chase) was 
“able and experienced” (p. 227). Soon after General Long- 
street went over to the Radicals, the reader is introduced 
to him while “he was importing Lee for a blessing on 
his apostasy” (p. 207). But when B. H. Hill, the advocate 
of the South, spoke, it was in a voice “. . . reverberat- 
ing over the South and throughout the North” (p. 209). 
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“It was not until the original Klan began to ride that 

white women felt some sense of security” (p. 308). Mr. 
Bowers’ evidence to justify such an extreme assertion, is 
far from impressive. And the Klan served other pur- 
poses for “The Negroes, clustered together in their cab- 
ins, recounted these awful stories and for a time grew 
humble, industrious and law-abiding” (p. 309). So the 
Klan, rising above the law, made the Negro “humble. 
industrious and law-abiding.” (Does Mr. Bowers be- 
lieve that the Klan was the law, and does he genuinely 
believe that intimidation made a large group of people 
industrious?) “In the South,” the reader is informed, 
“the Klan was organized for the protection of women, 
property, civilization itself” (p. 308). It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that no fault is found with the newly en- 
acted labor laws of the Seuth. 

“Soon,” we are told, “nine-tenths of the Negroes were 
enrolled (in the Loyal Leagues), oath-bound, impervious 
to reason, race-conscious, dreaming of domination” (p. 
203). One ponders such a confident assertion. Not ap- 
proximately, but exactly nine-tenths is indicated as the 
correct number. And no source is cited. Does the author 
mean, too, that exactly nine-tenths dreamed of 
domination ? 

Rather naive methods of proof appear at times in the 
volume being reviewed. Thus, in speaking of Stevens’ 
tendency to gamble, Bowers adds: “There are too many 
stories of his gambling floating about Lancaster to this 
day to leave any doubt about it” (p. 78). (And Mr. 
Bowers has checked up by going to Lancaster.) And in 
referring to the New Orleans riot, or massacre, the 
author finds some grace in the situation by this con- 
clusion, “Not all the police turned beast by any means, 
and the Chief knocked down one of his own men en- 
gaged in brutal work” (p. 129). 

The New York World is the basis for evidence in 
more than two hundred and sixty instances. Welles 
serves as the source in approximately eighty-five cases. 

“The Tragic Era” is a fascinating account of the 
Civil War period. The enthusiasm of its author can- 
not be overstated. His chief sources are the most diffi- 
cult to use with discrimination (newspapers, diaries, etc.). 
The Democratic organ, the New York World, serves too 
often as the final source of authority. The interpretation 
of the period seems to me to be unsound and narrow. 
At times the writer's search for the dramatic carries him 
to places not justified by the evidence. The book holds 
the attention of the reader throughout. 

THEODORE S. CURRIER. 


The Captain’s Daughter, by Alexander Pushkin, trans- 
lated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington, with 
an introduction by Edward Garnett. The Viking 
Press, $2.00. 


LTHOUGH Alexander Pushkin is known as the 

Father of Modern Russian Literature, he is the least 
known of ranking Russian writers to English readers. 
Whether this is due to the fact that his really great 
poems have not been adequately translated, and the 
great majority not at all, or whether it is due to the 
innate prejudice of the English speaking world because 
of his Negroid extraction, will never be known. But 
even to those of us who read avidly every bit of his 
verse which has been translated, the fact that he was the 
author of an historical novel is interesting. 
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The Captain's Daughter was first published in Russia 
in 1836. Pushkin was said to have been inspired by the 
historical novels of Sir Walter Scott. If it be true, he 
has far outstripped his master. For in this modern 
world the novels of Scott now seem verbose, artificial. 
Pushkin’s masterpiece, even after a century, has the crisp 
terseness, the masterly economy of words, the direct de- 
lineation of the most modern of the moderns. 

Ihe story is simple enough; the life of young Pyotr 
Andreyitch Grinyov; his early childhood; his experiences 
in the army; his almost tragic love affair with the 
daughter of Captain Miranov, its vicissitudes, and final 
happy ending. The time of action is during the Pugat- 
choy war, one of the forerunners a century ago, of the 
Russian revolt, which ended in the establishment of the 
Soviet Republic. 

But though the plot is tenuous almost to threadbareness, 
the very sharpness of the pictures presented, the fresh 
warmth of the language—and here the translator has 
done a fine piece of work—the natural straight forward- 
ness of the life of Russia unrolled before us, make it a 
work which holds one until the last page is reached. 

Pushkin’s genius as a poet stood him in good stead 
when he decided to handle prose. He epitomizes the art 
of condensation; of painting a picture with a few deft, 
sure strokes; of going into the heart of his characters, 
without talking about it—the subjectiveness of the lyric, 
combined with the objectiveness of the epic. Best of all, 
to the American, whose knowledge of Russia is gleaned 
from the sombre novels of the Turgenieff and Dostoievsky 
brand, it is pleasant to read that life there, even in time 
of stress and storm, may be wholesome and free from 
soul-destroying interospectiveness. 

To the Americans of the darker skin, Pushkin’s name 
connotes more than a Russian poet and novelist. Pushkin 
is one of the gates of liberation of the race from the 
fetters which bind it earthward. Pushkin and Dumas 
and Coleridge-Taylor, Europeans all, but harking back 
centuries ago to Africa, even as does the American 
Negro. Any line or word or note from one of the three 
evokes a reverent interest in the mind of the darker 
dwellers on this continent. So a novel of Pushkin’s, 
hitherto unknown, has for us a triple interest—a picture 
of Russian life; a novel by a poet; the work of a famed 
and successful Negro, even though of Russia. 

However, The Captain's Daughter needs no such fac- 
titious foundation upon which to rest. It is interesting 
in itself, charmingly written, with a style as crisp as the 
snows of the Russian steppes, and as terse as the words 
of the old Commandant. If the gentle Marya Ivanovna 
seems a trifle trite and conventional in the earlier scenes 
of the book, she rises to unexpected heights of courage in 
the later chapters. Pushkin admitted that he was influ- 
enced by Sir Walter Scott. This is evident in the scene 
between Marya and the Empress Catherine, a strong 
reminiscence of the scene in the last canto on the Lady 
of the Lake, when the heroine has her famous interview 
with King James. But we can forgive Pushkin that, so 
charmingly is the incident told, and so graciously does 
the “plump and rosy” Empress forgive the girl, whose 
heated defence of her imprisoned lover had interested the 
Ruler of all the Russias. 

Russian literature would not be Russian without the 
Volga and the traditional boatmen, so we embark at one 
episode in the book, on the famed river, and sway 
rhythmically over its dark waves—to encounter a boat 
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load of corpses hanging on gallows—this as the hero 
is on his way home to succor his family from the dep- 
redations of the revolutionists headed by Pugatchov. 
If the long arm of coincidence reaches a bit far for 
credulity during this episode, and if Pugatchovy and the 
famous hare-skinned coat seem a somewhat strained bit 
of narrative, we can overlook what seems too evidently 
an invocation of the deus ex machina, and remember the 
book as a fine example of restrained writing—as an ex- 
ample of a style that after nearly a hundred years is far 
more modern in its compactness of plot, terseness of de- 
scription, sharpness of characterization, and universality 
of appeal, than the very latest 1930 novel that has 
dripped from the overburdened presses of the world. 
ALICE DUNBAR-NELSON. 


YOU GET WHAT YOU GIVE 

Travels in The Congo, by André Gide. Alfred A. 

Knepf, Inc. $5.00. 
A= GIDE tells us that he was barely twenty 

when he made up his mind that he wanted to visit 
the Congo. It was thirty-six years before this determina- 
tion was carried out. And in the end it appeared to 
him that he had not so much willed the journey as had 
it imposed upon him by what he calls “a sort of ineluc- 
table fatality.” He set forth with no definite plan; with 
no presentiment that the white man’s dealings with the 
natives were to become the chief interest of his expedi- 
tion. He went to the Congo. Why? Oh, because he 
had so long ago wished it, and because it seemed some- 
how intended by Fate. 

“Travels in the Congo” is written in diary form. 
“I am taking these notes,” its author says, “entirely for 
myself.” And at the end, looking back over what he had 
written, he says, “I leave these notes just as they are 
and apologize for their formlessness. ...1 am afraid 
that if I endeavored to re-write them, they would lose 
that accent of sincerity which is doubtless their sole 
merit.” 

The book begins, like the journey, with Gide’s delight 
in the novelty of it all, the novelty of the brilliant exotic 
setting. He is a keen observer; interested in everything 
that lives. His mind records the details of exuberant 
vegetation, the butterflies and birds, the odors and colors, 
native villages, white officialdom and white traders. 

If the book had no deeper meaning it would be richly 
worth reading for the picture it paints of tropic Africa; 
but it is more than that; for in these notes set down 
so frankly, so without prejudice or preconception, the 
reader sees the dark continent take shape, not only pic- 
torially, but as it is interpreted through the mind of a 
sensitive and sophisticated man of letters. 

One by one conclusions begin to appear among his 
impressions. And we find Gide writing that “the less 
intelligent the white man, the more stupid he thinks the 
black.” And later on he writes, “The black races are 
described as being indolent, lazy, without needs and 
without desires. But I am inclined to believe that the 
state of slavery and wretched poverty in which they are 
sunk, only too often explains their apathy.” 

As the journey and the book progress, Gide sees more 
and more what lies beneath the strangely picturesque 
African scene. Casual conversation reveal to him the 
attitude of the foreigner toward the native. 

A Colonial advises him always to throw away what 
is left over from his meals—“otherwise the cook will get 
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into the habit of making the dishes too big, expressly 
with an eye to the remains.” 

Another Colonial does not conceal his rage against 
traders who pay the native direct the market price for 
their stuff. That, he maintained, spoils trade. He actu- 
ally confessed that when the profit was insufficient he, 
and other traders made up for it by tampering with the 
weights. 

And Gide met a woman, whom he describes 2s other- 
wise charming and gentle, who never called her servant 
anything but “téte de brute.” This, Gide found, was nox 
the exception, but the rule. Practically all “Europeans,” 
he writes, “officials as well as traders, women as well 
as men, think it necessary to treat their servants roughly 
—in speech at any rate—even when they show them real 
kindness.” 

It was everywhere prophesied that Gide would end 
by adopting this universal custom. “Wait,” people said, 
“wait and see.” 

Gide waited. And his conclusion is that every master 
has the servants he deserves. “For who,” he asks, 
“would care to remain honest if he heard his master 
deny him the possession of a single virtue? If I had 
been Mr. X's boy,” he adds, “I should have robbed him 
the very same night I heard him declare that all natives 
were cheats, liars and _ thieves.” 

And toward the end of the book he exclaims, in speak- 
ing of the natives, “What excellent people they are! 
And what diabolical art, what persistent want of under- 
standing, what a policy of hatred and unfairness were 
necessary to obtain anything that could justify brutality.” 
And from Conrad's “Heart of Darkness,” he quotes that 
“an extraordinary effort of imagination was necessary 
to make us take these people for enemies.” 

Among his own native servants Gide found only de- 
votion and honesty. There sprung up between himself 
and them a mutual confidence and cordiality, while 
through his personal servant, Adoum, he came to feel 
“a whole race of suffering humanity—a poor oppressed 
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people, whose beauty, whose worth, we have failed to 
understand.” 

But Gide was to find something more than a failure 
to understand; he was to discover the dark horror of ; 
cruelty which made him cry out, “Impossible to sleep!’ 
He was to be haunted by the horror of rubber-gatherers 
employed by the Compagnie Forestére, who, “because 
they had not brought in any rubber the month before 
were condemned to go reund and round the factory 
under a fierce sun, carrying very heavy wooden beams. 
If they fell down, they were forced up by guards flog 
ging them with whips. ... This began at eight o'clock 
and lasted the whole day . . . with the company’s agent 
looking on. At about eleven o'clock a man, called Ma- 
longué, fell to get up no more were, in addi- 
tion, fined a sum equal to the price of their work, and 
one of them who tried to ‘argue,) was condemned to a 
month's imprisonment.” 

“Impossible to sleep’ It haunted my night. I cannot 
content myself with saving, as so many do, that the 
natives were still more wretched before the French oc- 
cupation. We have shouldered responsibilities regarding 
them which we have no right to evade. The immense 
pity of what I have seen has taken possession of me; 
I know things to which I cannot reconcile myself. What 
demon drove me to Africa? What did I come to find in 
this country? I was at peace. I know now. I must 
speak.” 

How brave a book! One's hat is off before Andre 
Gide’s unselfish courage. As author of “Lafcadio’s Ad- 
ventures,” “The Counterfeiters,” etc., he stands among 
the most distinguished living French writers. He could 
rest on his laurels; secure for the rest of his days in the 
applause of the world. But, driven by a deep impulse, 
not at the time clear even to himself, Gide left a life of 
ease and honor to spend ten months in the French Congo. 

And upon his return, he has dared to write such a 
book as this! BLAiR NILEs. 


When He Sings 


(In appreciation of Roland Hayes) 


ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 


HEN he sings it is as if the Spirit of Animation 


Made its first morning transit of the worlds 


When stars yearned down and waters wondered up 


In primal unison, 


And singing of that far Dawn when Alpha was 


He bears you on and on until your heart is broken 


Because that Dawn seems gone, 


And then he sings a second song to heal it up; 


He sings Spring passed the portals of another Spring 


And cancels every Winter. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


APPOINTMENTS 
— S$. JOHNSON, director of the department 

4 of social science at Fisk University, has been se- 
lected to serve on the international commission for the 
investigation of alleged forced labor in Liberia, the state 
department has announced. 

The commission will consist of three members, one 
being appointed by the League of Nations, and one by 
Liberia, in addition to the American representative. 

Ihe investigation will be made as a result of confused 
reports and widespread charges of “forced labor con- 
ditions” in Liberia, particularly involving the natives of 
the hinterland. It was requested by Liberia after the 
American government had taken note of the charges and 
suggested that some such step might be advisable. It is 
expected that the commission will begin its work early. 


For several years, Mr. Johnson was the editor of 
OppoRTUNITY and the director of the Department of 
Research of the Nationa! Urban League. 


AMES A. BOND, dean of the Kentucky Normal and 

Industrial Institute, has been appointed a “Specialist 
in Negro education” by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, and will be attached to the office of edu- 
cation. Temporarily, he will be stationed in Cincinnati, 
but later will be in Washington. He will participate in 
the survey of secondary education being made by the 
federal ofhce of education, and will deal with those 
phases relating to Negro education. 


WANAMAKER PRIZES 
C= JOHN WANAMAKER will continue the 

contests for Negro composers begun by his father, 
the late Rodman Wanamaker. The contest for 1930 will 
be divided into four classes: 


| 


“A song with or without vords, for any voice, 
with piano accompaniment. Dance groups for in- 
strumental work exclusively. Special arrangement 
for spirituals, solo or chorus, with orchestra, band 
or organ accompaniment. Chora! work with band 
arrangement.” 


The contest is limited to Negro composers in the 
United States and must be in the hands of the Robert 
Curtis Ogden Association at the Wanamaker store in 
Philadelphia not later than midnight August 1, 1930. 


BUSINESS 
O meet the need for increasing transportation facili- 
ties for colored people in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Negro business men have organized a hundred thousand 
dollar corporation for the operation of busses. 


This company, formed by bringing together several in- 
dependent bus operators, operates forty busses, employes 
sixty people. Its lines carry an average of ten thousand 


passengers a day. 


HE St. Luke Bank and Trust Company and the Sec- 

ond Street Savings Bank of Richmond, Va., have 
merged and become in 1930 the Consolidated Bank and 
Trust Company. The new institution has an authorized 
capital of $100,000 with $75,000 paid in, with combined 
assets up to $600,000. 


The Consolidated Bank and Trust Company will be 
headed by Emmett C. Burke as president. Mrs. Maggie 
L. Walker, president of the former St. Luke Bank and 
Trust Company and the first woman bank president in 


the United States, is the chairman of the board. 


Negro Personnel of the Dunbar National Bank, New 
(Photograph by A. de Lawrence) 
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THE CHURCH 


EV. ADELBERT J. HELM, pastor of the Bethel 
Evangelical Church in Detroit, has announced his 
resignation in protest against the action of the church 
council’s refusal to admit two non-whites who sought 
membership in a class of candidates. 


Orville Brummer, church 
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AGRICULTURE 


ACED with agricultural marketing conditions sadly 
in aeed of revision, 1,200 Negro farmers turned to 
Tuskegee for counsel in December. 

James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, speaking to the 39th annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference, declared that the 


director of education, also re- 
signed his office in sympathy 
with Rev. Helm. 


The candidates rejected 
were a young college gradu- 
ate and a young business 
woman. 


Preaching on the subject, 
Rev. Helm said: 

“As long as churches— 
$1,000,000 churches — out 
from their midst individ- 
uals of another race or 
creed who are trying to 
get in, by refusing mem- 
bership, just that long will 
race riots and prejudices 
persist.” 


THE COLOR LINE 


HE immigration of for- 

eign-born Negroes into 
Venezuela, South America, 
has been absolutely prohib- 
ited by law. Those already 
resident in the county will 
not be permitted to return 
once they leave. Nor will 
the wives and children of 
Negroes who are resident in 
Venezuela be permitted to 
enter the country to join their 
husbands or fathers. 


The new law has been passed because of the influx 
of some 8,000 or 10,000 Negro workers to the oil fields 
near Maracaibo. 


| be Brazil, it is public opinion rather than the law 

that is aroused against the immigration of foreign- 
born Negroes. Reports from various sections of Brazil 
indicate a growing indignation over the idea of an 
American millionaire to bring American Negroes there 
to work the thousands of acres in the newly-established 
Tapajo River Section. 


ha Spain, organized labor protests to the government 

against the Negro. As a result of the rivalry of 
Negro jazz bands from Paris and Madrid musicians, a 
committee of orchestra leaders, representing 50,000 Span- 
ish musicians, has petitioned the Minister to take some 
protective action against the invasion. 


Taylor Gordon's book “Born to Be” is reviewed in 
this issue of OPPORTUNITY 


Farm Board is as interested 
in advancing the cause of the 
Negro farmer as that of any 
other agricultural group and 
urged colored 
organize local county co- 
operative units of the State 
Farm Bureau as the first step 
in securing Federal aid. 


farmers to 


Said Mr. Stone: 


“If you are interested in 
getting better returns for 
your produce and in realiz- 
ing a more satisfying rural 
life, you will organize 
these units to affiliate with 
the State Farm Bureau and 
co-operate with similar 
units of white farmers in 
your respective communi- 
ties. When you will have 
established such units you 
will be eligible for Federal 
aid.” 


SOCIAL WORK 


FFECTIVE work among 

the Negro population is 
the most important problem 
that social workers of New 
Jersey, colored, 
have to face. This was the 
sentiment expressed over and 
over again at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Conference of Social Work. Besides the 
other features of a two-day program, one entire after- 
noon was given over to a discussion on social work 
among Negroes and the problems that appeared, especi- 
ally in New Jersey. 


white or 


HE St. Louis Urban League is conducting an unique 

experiment in providing training classes in various 
household arts for the benefit of the applicants for work 
whom it serves. 


“Cooking classes conducted by a trained social 
worker who takes the simplest menus and instructs 
the women in the art of preparing them, occupy the 
time of the women while they wait for a possible 
job.” 


A class twice a week in the fine points of laundrying, 
using the latest equipment, is taught by a white woman 
loaned by the LaClede Gas Light Company, an organi- 
zation which has furnished much of the equipment 
operated by gas in the demonstration room, while the 
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Joe Mahood 


Union Electric Company has made available electric 
sweepers, percolators, and toasters, all of which are 
operated by the prospective workers themselves in the 


demonstrations which are given. 


ATHLETES 


Je MAHOOD is one of the star football players of 


Brown University. 


OWARD GORDON of the University 

of lowa has captured championships 
in the broad jump in the Drake Univer- 
sity relays, Western Conferences, National 
Collegiate A. A. and the National 
A. A. U. He was on the American 
Olympic Team at Amsterdam in 1928 and 
shares in addition the Western Confer- 
ence outdoor high jump title. 


AVE MYERS is a member of the 

New York University football team. 
During the past football season, a bitter 
controversy was precipitated when a 
game was scheduled between New York 
University and the University of Georgia. 
Although there was much press comment, 
student protests, and fiery discussion, 
Myers was withdrawn from the game be- 
cause of his “physical condition.” 


Edward Gordon 


AFRICA 
TATIVE unrest in Southern Nigeria reached another 
= climax in December when a cross-river mail boat 


from Calabar met with hostility from the natives at Itu 
and had to return to Calabar without discharging. Riots 
also occurred at Umkoroshe over night. 

The disturbed area extends from Calabar westward 
to Owerri and from Afikpo southward. Troops from 
Ibadan and Lagos have arrived at Port Harcourt. Oruta 


is held by Troops. 


Dave Myers 
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DEAR Sir: 

There has been so much comment on the article by 
me on the “Northerner’s View of the Race Problem,” 
which appeared in Opportunity for October that I should 
like to ask the courtesy of your columns for a brief 
statement. 

Apparently someone has spread it abroad that my 
article contains a sentence saying that “Harlem is a drag 
on the city of New York.” As a result a great many 
well-meaning people have rushed into print apparently 
without reading the article or without remembering any 
other sentences in it except the one quoted. 

The article in question was written primarily for the 
white man. I attempted subtly to make him aware of 
the bald fact that the prosperity of the Negro is essential 
not only for his own prosperity, but the prosperity of 
the whole community. I said it was impossible to build 
a Chinese wall around part of the community and for- 
get it. I spoke of different centers in the city of New 
York that were a drag on the community and then I 
reached the conclusion that any section which was below 
the average in prosperity helped to lower the average 
and was consequently a drag. 

I have had enough experience in Harlem to know 

that there are men in Harlem who can think just as 
clearly as any man. But, there have been a great many 
men who apparently talk before they think attempting 
to discuss the article. Most of them had heard or re- 
membered just one sentence. In particular someone 
writing in the “Advance,” which is the organ of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, closes his eyes to everything 
else that I wrote and then changing the tense of the 
verb states that I “fear the Negroes will become a drag 
rather than a help to the economic and social life of the 
City.” What I said was that they need not be as much 
of a drag as they are. We ought to apply ourselves, all 
of us, and especially the white community, in its own 
interest, if for no other reason, to increase the earning 
power of the Negro. I pointed out that if the Earning 
power of the Negro were increased his purchasing power 
would also be increased. This would add to the general 
prosperity of the community and the nation. There is 
nothing very difficult to understand about this, and there 
are plenty of men in Harlem who ought to be able to 
read an article and unde’:tand it without going wild 
about one or two sentences which when taken out of their 
context naturally appear to mean something very different 
from what they were intended to say. 

I have an abiding faith and interest in the Negro, not 
because he is a Negro but because he is a man. I think 
it will help him to progress if he stands up like a man 
and says to his white brother: “I, too, want to enjoy the 
good things of life and I am ready to do it. Help me 
to increase my own earning power and in return by the 
purchases I will make I will help the white man increase 
his earning power. We want “not alms, but opportunity.” 

Yours very truly, 
ArTHUR C. HOLDEN, 
Chairman, 
Executive Board, 
New York Urban League. 
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WHO’S WHO 


A 


J. H. DILLARD is the Director of the John F. Slater 
Fund and has long been a leading figure in educa- 
tion in the South. 

MARY SIMKHOVITCH, one of America’s best known 
social workers, is in charge of Greenwich House, a 
social settlement house in New York City. 

HENRI FAUST is from Arkansas. He is a member of 
the State Legislature and contributes to the poetry 
magazines. 

EMILE G. THOMAS is a resident of New York City. 
This is his first published story. 

MARGUERITE ABRAMS, one of the younger poets, is 
from Newark, New Jersey. 

NATALIE FLOHR hails from Illinois. OpporTUNITY 
has published several of her verses. 

EUGENE GORDON is of the Editorial Staff of the 
Boston Post. 

BLAIR NILES is the distinguished and ,widely known 
novelist, essayist and world traveler. She is the 
author of “Black Haiti.” 

THEODORE CURRIER is Professor of History at Fisk 
University. 

ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL is from California. 

ANTONIO JARVIS and ALPHEUS BUTLER are fre- 
quent contributors to OPPORTUNITY. 

ALICE DUNBAR-NELSON is a journalist, poet and 
playwright. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Standard college courses. 
Strong department of music. 
Wholesome athletic interests. 
New gymnasium. 

Excellent location. 
Reasonable expense. 


Recognized ‘‘A’’ class by North Carolina State 


Board of Education, Tennessee State Board of 

Education, and the American Medical Association. 

Graduates received into leading universities for 
. graduate work. 

The institution is backed by more than half a 
million dollars of productive endowment. 
For catalog and other literature address 

The president 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Sunday Afternoon, January 5, at 3.30 


Second Recital 


ROLAND 


HAYES 


The Great Tenor 
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